BENJAMIN FRANKLIN
agrees. So Benjamin works out a vegetable diet which
he can easily prepare. By frugal management he
boards himself on about half the amount his brother
now allows him, investing the remainder in books. He
eats his lunch (often consisting only of bread, raisins,
and a baker's tart*) at the shop while the others have
gone out for theirs and still has half an hour for read-
ing.
Having thus solved the problem of time and cash
for books, he now takes up the study of arithmetic, in
which he failed at school, and by his own method mas-
ters its rudiments. He follows it with a course in
elementary geometry, learned from a book on naviga-
tion. Next he reads Locke's Essay on Human Under-
standing and Royal's Art of Thinking. Then he labors
through an English grammar in which he comes across
a specimen of a Socratic dialogue. It strikes him so
forcibly that he procures Xenophon's Memorable
Things of Socrates where he finds other examples of
the Greek philosopher's method of discussing great
questions and making his opponents confute their own
arguments. In his autobiography Benjamin describes
the effect upon his own habits of discussion:
I was charmed with it, adopted it, dropt my abrupt
contradiction and positive argumentation, and put on
the humble inquirer and doubter. ... I ... practiced
it continually, and grew very artful and expert in draw-
1He did not remain a strict vegetarian for more than a few
years, but often returned to a vegetable diet for his health's sake.
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